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LEADERSHIP AND PROGRESS. 

ALFRED H. LLOYD. 



HPHE subject of this paper, Leadership and Progress, is 
-*- indeed a very timely one and very properly it might be 
discussed directly and concretely with reference to the re- 
cent and still very present call for progressive leadership in 
our own country or the world over and to the important 
special and quite practical opportunities of leadership that 
the times are offering. 

Certainly the call has been an urgent one; at least not less 
urgent, too, since than during the war. Moreover, the late 
political campaign, not yet forgotten, somehow has only em- 
phasized, what more or less abstractly most of us are cogni- 
zant of, that political machinery is not always adequate to 
the real needs or representative of the real life of a people. 
The country's mood was what it was and the result at both 
of the two great conventions as well as with a certain pe- 
culiar justice at the final election was outwardly what it was, 
more reactionary than progressive, more conventional, ex- 
pressing as it did the old routine and status quo, than real, 
neglecting as it certainly seemed to neglect the actual life 
and purposes which had come to expression and some formal 
realization during the war. Doubtless some good purpose 
has been served in that result. Beneath the social and po- 
litical surface, however, in an unusual measure there has 
been a pressure of life not yet properly met. This paper 
was written in the spring of 1921. 

Thus the signs of these post bellum times, covering the 
strenuous months since November, 1918, cannot be over- 
looked, however outward and official events would seem to 
have forgotten them; such signs, I mean, as are marked 
below and as doubtless will suggest more a cartoon of the 
times than a fair and accurate picture but as nevertheless 
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are sufficiently to the point to demand full and candid con- 
sideration. Consider the great reaction following the war, 
I mean the general collapse, moral and economic and po- 
litical, the world over, only expressed in different ways and 
degrees in different places; the assertive, however blind, 
conservatism, revealing an old order of things very much 
and doubtless very wisely on its guard; the new pacifism, 
very different indeed from the ante bellum or inter bellum 
variety, yet hardly more creditable, dividing both political 
parties and preferring dividends and other normalities to 
courage in meeting great issues, isolation to unavoidable re- 
sponsibility and the fool's paradise of the status quo generally 
to the progress and even to the real security of civilization; 
the fiddling partisanship, the honor for which one may not 
presume to award, more mongering in its campaigning than 
honest and patriotic; the ouija board mentality or the gen- 
eral spiritualism — I know no better name for it — of people 
and press, that has brought so much "automatic" thinking, 
leaving very few thinking altogether honestly and quite in- 
dependently, and that has turned suspicions and charges 
and mere wishes into realities, released from subconscious- 
ness commonly suppressed passions and impulses and set 
up for belief as real and for action as worthy what has been 
ideally or unideally largely a fictitious world, any mysteri- 
ous noise being as if an inspired communication from it; and 
finally, as counterpart, possibly as fortunate counteragent, 
of that reactionary but futile conservatism, an extravagant 
and equally abstract and impossible idealism, virtually a 
millenniumism not confined to Russia and so much affected 
especially by those who have suffered most from the tyranny 
of the past or from the privation and general hunger of the 
present and at once so deceptive and so alluring, so like a 
mirage and yet so impelling- to "direct action" and unpre- 
meditated adventure. Consider, I say, all these marks of 
recent times. Surely in them one reads an urgent call for 
leadership. The old order is not merely on trial. A new 
life is insisting on recognition and interpretation. 
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As for specific opportunities of a progressive leadership 
at the present time these lie, for example, in our new na- 
tionalism, so real and so active to-day, although many still 
refuse to recognize it fully and squarely, and in the'accom- 
panying new internationalism, which, as league or associa- 
tion or union or understanding or conference for disarma- 
ment or whatever any of the various partisans would call it, 
must accord with the nation's new life; in the new status of 
labor, too, already now real and active, which requires not 
destruction of the present industrial system but only escape 
from industrial Toryism and candid and sympathetic rec- 
ognition of labor's participation in industry, a change that, 
it seems to me, is quite analogous to political subjects receiv- 
ing certain equal rights and, as security of these, the right 
to vote; and in development of a saner public mentality, 
that so we may be free from the mongering partisanship of 
the past years, from propagandism and "automatism, " and 
get, among other benefits, generally not exceptionally a 
responsible and reliable public press. 

II. 

But, appropriate as such direct and concrete discussion 
might be, I defer this possibly for another time. My pres- 
ent purpose, although suggested by the conditions and op- 
portunities indicated above, is largely only abstract discus- 
sion. In just what in general does real forward leadership 
consist? Whence, at any time, under any conditions and 
opportunities, comes a progresssive leader? This timely 
question I would answer quite abstractly; apart, then, from 
our nationally local affairs or from present affairs of the 
world at large; so far as possible, except for occasional illus- 
tration from present or past, without regard to actual con- 
ditions anywhere or anywhen. Such an undertaking has 
admitted dangers, but real advantages also. 

General history seems to show for any one of all the many 
departments of life that the greatest leaders, indeed all real 
leaders or even, as I venture to believe, all individuals so far 
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as they ever lead instead of just follow, are in some sense 
"born, not made," not machine-made. So are they in the 
noble company of the poets, of all geniuses. Genius is, of 
course, close to life and so "born." Even in the rare cases 
of apparent machine-production or selection, if any such 
cases there have been, the seeming result has hardly been 
due, whatever some may find, to the mere traditional, un- 
disturbed social, political and intellectual machinery. 
Rather has this machinery shown a more discreet than val- 
orous response to some released and overpowering vital de- 
mand. Doubtless, in a life which is always more or less of 
an adventure, good fortune will sometimes play a part. 
Formally chosen leaders have sometimes quite belied the 
conditions of their making. Still, in essential principle, 
which is what we now seek, great leadership of any sort is 
quite too vital and original or creative and is, while not "su- 
pernatural," at least quite too truly super-mechanical ever 
to be merely machine-made. A growing social life has 
abundant need of machinery of all kinds, political, economic, 
intellectual and the rest, but it would cease to grow had it 
nothing else. 

What it is not to be machine-made, to be "born, not 
made, " is not at all easy to say. You who now read may 
know or rather "feel" what it is. You would not be able to 
tell any one very glibly. So often used, the phrase is far 
from being transparent. In times past, in pre-evolution 
days, anything new and unusual had a very different ac- 
counting from that of to-day. Even to-day, for that mat- 
ter, many people, failing to have adjusted their ideas or 
values to the time, may still think of birth in general and in 
particular historically and socially of the birth of the great 
as nothing less than a supernatural event, a miracle. All of 
us have looked down wonderingly into the faces of "new 
arrivals" or "little strangers" from another world and the 
great leaders have been looked up to in much the same spirit . 
In that spirit with its awe before the miracle of birth, such 
people, or we ourselves, would say that an individual, born 
to lead, was not a creature of his time; had no natural origin; 
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was "ahead of his times, " out of touch with them, in but not 
of them; in short, begotten not of the facts and conditions 
in actual and visible life, but of the Spirit; the Spirit of his- 
tory, perhaps, or the great Spirit of an ideal civilization, 
provided this be so ideal as to be something independent of 
all natural causes. To-day, however, on the whole a very 
different view prevails. Evolution, even the newer evolu- 
tion, which has perhaps more respect for wonders and crea- 
tion, has dispensed with distinctly external and, in the 
orthodox sense, supernatural origins; being, if not at any 
point supernatural, at least decidedly supermechanical. 
To-day, while leaders and other specially vital agents are 
still not made, while new birth in general is still no affair of 
mere development-mechanics, known east of the Rhine, by 
the way, as Entwickelungsmechanik, perhaps not a bad 
synonym for Kultur, to-day a certain significant and effec- 
tive co-operation of the vital forces and the merely mechani- 
cal, a certain timely and critical, always creative and in 
parvo or in multo epoch-making conjunction of broad free 
life and the machinery of life, is candidly and commonly 
recognized. Attending such conjunction, it is true, there 
are always disturbances, disorders of many kinds, often 
much suffering and tragedy: but these can be only the cost, 
as determined by the time and the mood, of the new life. 
Birth can never be easy. The adventure of it is far too great. 
To-day, then, the great visitors, even as the little ones, are 
candidly the results of important and natural, however 
mysterious and however strenuous, gestation and delivery; 
and, as I would add, they are more wonderful and, at least 
when the pains and labor of the birth are over, more honored 
and loved, not less so, on that account. Not just formally 
made, not conventionally received and recognized, they are 
also not too suddenly born nor too hastily exalted. How 
wonderful is nature in her own right, what a surpassing 
miracle there is in all natural birth, many people have still 
to realize. The natural birth of leaders, as of infants, is 
spiritually more inspiring, more worth while, than the mir- 
acle that used to be or be supposed. 
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Can I make still clearer what I would understand by 
"being born, not made?" History^ even very common- 
place history, should be illuminating. The best and most 
widely known great leaders in the past certainly were not 
born in any sense of being suddenly given to history as if 
from outside and of not being affected at all by existing con- 
ditions and forces. Moses, real leader of his people into a 
new country and a new life, was also definitely an Israelite 
of the Egyptian captivity. Socrates, an intellectual genius, 
was still a Greek, an Athenian, who constantly showed, 
sometimes too well, that he had been to school to the talen- 
ted but opportunistic Sophists of the fifth century, B. C. 
Ahead of his times in some sense, he nevertheless met his 
times in kind, with weapons then in vogue. What his dis- 
credited contemporaries were, he was also; skeptic, individ- 
ualist, utilitarian, intellectual gymnast, logomachist. Simply 
they were only talented and conventional, he, real prince 
of them all, was the true genius, still dependent on their 
manner. Christ, in spite of certain modern sects, as forget- 
ful and sectarian as modern, who would make him Presby- 
terian or Unitarian or what not, was in reality, whatever 
the depth of his experience and vision, a first century Jew of 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem; and the genius of Christianity, 
born then, has grown with history, not existed and persisted 
fixedly as something apart from it. Again, the Caesars, 
from Julius to Constantine, were transition, pagan-Chris- 
tian Romans. Napoleon was distinctly French; Lincoln 
was so superbly American ; and so on. None of these leaders 
came to their several peoples and times or to their several 
departments of life, not one entered history, just at random 
and from outside, independently of conditions. Rather 
each came, as that most luminous phrase has it, "in the 
fullness of time. " Each, it is true, was "born, not made " ; 
yet for each one, in his own way and measure an epoch- 
maker, producing a new life not commensurable with the old 
life, there was an important and by no means easy period 
of gestation during which the formal, organized life, the 
machinery of life took an important part. 
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III. 

The fullness of time, so called, can be only the climax of 
the period of gestation and what this climax is, what con- 
ditions finally bring it about, may be shown in several ways. 
Thus, to begin with, in social and political life, as in life gen- 
erally, there is at the critical time that special coming to- 
gether, already referred to, of life and its machinery, vital 
interest and the formal and traditional visible organization. 
Any organization, meaning now any institutional fabric of 
an established social life, while in its origin marking some 
adaptation and articulation of life, can not fail, as it per- 
sists, to become too rigid and so to bring about a certain ar- 
tificiality or duplicity, a certain separation of essential pur- 
pose or meaning and outer manner, of real end and acquired 
means, of life and its dress. Life always gets both broader 
and deeper than its adopted outward expression and so gets 
double, appearing one thing when it is another. Sooner or 
later, then, that division and the duplicity of it have to 
cease. The vital refuses to be so set aside or hidden, when 
not quite restrained, and it asserts itself in and through 
the formal; with the result that the classic, rigid organiza- 
tion gives way and there is a "return to nature.' ' What had 
been clothing and protecting life at least no longer hides it. 
Fluency, adaptability, instability, open inconsistency, even 
violence and treachery come to be very general in the fife 
of customs and institutions. Long accustomed associations 
and divisions are broken up. Uncertainty appears in the 
old lines of class or party or race. Normal living becomes 
a vital issue and even common reason and its logic suffer 
discomfiture if not complete undoing. Do you doubt that 
such changes are natural to life and history? Your own 
personal experience and common historical record must be 
my witnesses. Also our own times are quite eloquent. 
The growth of thought, too, shows something quite anal- 
ogous to the growth of the conduct of life. Under what- 
ever constraints of form and content, of method and 
meaning, thinking after a time has ever to develop its con- 
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traductions, paradoxes, inconsistencies. Like life, it gets 
quite too big or too deep and essential for any form of ar- 
ticulation and in the fullness of thought, as one might put 
it, any accepted manner or form has to break down and 
thought itself to become rather essential than outwardly 
and formally consistent. The inconsistency may give op- 
portunity to much loose and irresponsible thinking, but 
also it may herald new thinking and great discovery. Thus 
the appreciative student of the history of thought feels 
neither surprise nor despair at finding great paradoxes, with 
much use of antitheses or of bold contradictions, among the 
Greeks in the fifth century, B. C, or in Christendom during 
the Napoleonic era and what followed, when — in each in- 
stance — both new thought and new life were coming to 
their birth. Consider, also, how at any time, when new life 
is due, among a people with the passing of the old standards 
there is always much confusing of reform and treachery, 
perhaps of salvation and malefaction — as if these two could 
ever really look alike! — or of real leadership and violence, 
obstinacy, arbitrariness. In actual history, again, familiar 
to us all and pertaining to great epochal changes, new life 
has been no respecter of Greek and Barbarian, Jew and 
Gentile, Roman and Peregrine, White and Black, narrow 
nationalist and foreigner. At such times, critical times, a 
period of gestation can be seen at its climax and new life to 
be near -realization. 

But, helpful as is such an understanding of the fullness of 
time, of gestation and the life that is not merely made but 
also born, that is superior to form and institution, although 
coming from or through these, there is, secondly, a way of 
putting the case which seems to me even more helpful. 
The gestation and the fullness of time, which bring new life 
to birth, are when there has- come to the life of custom and 
institution, to what some would call the system, with a 
pressure no longer to be resisted the need of reading between 
the lines. It is true that such need is more or less pressing 
all the time. For long intervals, however, the meaning of 
life's pronounced and classic lines, of its outward system 
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and routine, is and well may be pretty much taken for 
granted. Slight differences and issues and uncertainties 
may appear; but only with great crises, involving large, gen- 
eral and certain changes, very much, I submit, as in our own 
day, does the pressure become a real and general necessity, 
profound and irresistible. 

Very plainly the lines of life are always destined to ac- 
cumulate new meaning. New meaning, indeed, is even a 
purpose, not merely a destiny, of real life. In good time, 
too, the pangs and the strain of the new meaning acquired 
have to be felt. The very process, already described here, 
showing how custom and institution lose their form and 
rigidity, as well as their opaqueness, even to the point of 
open inconsistency and abnormality and startling trans- 
parency, has afforded indisputable evidence of this. Also 
it should be remarked that every individual person, al- 
though a conforming member of society, is an active agent 
of the accumulation and at any time may break out, giving 
evidence of his different life and experience. In miniature 
any formal gathering of persons, spite of the uniformities of 
dress and manner, of speech and interest, illustrates this. 
Always there will be some individual disclosures of differ- 
ences of meaning for the accepted common routine. Some 
restlessness and some abnormality are as inevitable as desir- 
able, possibly also as ominous in their time as they may 
be opportune. Much of the restlessness may be ascribed to 
mere nervousness, to a fatigue that has weakened control 
or to the more casual peculiarities of person for which so- 
ciety always makes allowance, even conceding some merit 
to them; but even this restlessness is a symptom of some- 
thing more important and often it springs, not from nervous- 
ness or fatigue or personal peculiarity, but from a nobler 
and more positive disquietude due to some one's new and 
significant vision and purpose. There is a conventional in- 
tercourse among people gathered together with its many 
superficial outbreaks of individual experiences or adapta- 
tions and there is a quickening and creative intercourse with 
more important outbreaks; but in either we can see, ever 
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present and developing, inner meaning for life's lines. The 
miniature case only illustrates a truth of all human associa- 
tion. The outbreaks may commonly be only sporadic ; but, 
the conditions of outbreak being the heritage of all and all 
having their places and parts in one and the same life, the 
time must come when a general release will be required, 
and as was said, the demand be made that the general new 
meaning accumulated for the lines of life be read out and 
made articulate. 

I am inclined to wonder if this inner life now under dis- 
cussion and as to its presence and importance questioned, I 
am sure, by no one, be not in reality the subconscious or an 
important phase of the subconscious of which we are hear- 
ing so much in these days of psycho-analysis and anthro- 
pological revelation generally. Is it not, indeed, a symp- 
tom of the times and their crises that we are enjoying — is 
that quite the right word? — so much exposure? Yet, as I 
hasten to add, I wonder also if popularly and even by many 
of the experts who have told us about it, the subconscious 
have not been conceived quite too narrowly. Name 
though it seems to be for instinct or primitive nature, for 
suppressed desires and hidden and mysterious complexes, 
for long forgotten or even never consciously noticed ex- 
periences, for what when disclosed appears abnormal and 
irrational, I wonder if it should not be understood in a larger 
way or, again, if instinct and primitive nature and the va- 
rious hidden complexes and mysteries of life should not be 
seen as not necessarily bases of at once abnormal and degen- 
erate conditions but sometimes of coming and positively 
progressive new life. Suppression, of course, does breed 
and sooner or later exposes a so-called abnormal life, but 
this abnormal life seems to me of ambiguous significance. 
Often it may mean only so much breaking doWn, so much 
lost control and consequent unpleasant exposure, but 
sometimes conceivably it may mean real vision and promise 
of something new and worthy. Conditions securing a state of 
automatism in an individual will disclose the subconscious, 
as we are being made familiar with it ; but man's creative and 
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constructive will ought to be, to say the least, concerned 
with the subconscious also and with its accumulated com- 
plexes quite as much and quite as properly as his degenerate 
moods of relaxation, reaction and automatism. Ordinary 
professional psycho-analysis, then, may be only so much 
concern over pathological cases; but I have to think that 
there is a natural and even deliberate self-searching or self- 
analysis incident to all living under the suppression or say 
now under the control and direction of law and order. Out 
of such control, I mean, must come some real new vision. 
Civilization and its restraints are often referred to as causes 
of abnormal conditions, mental and moral, and doubtless 
they are: but also they do make for new life and fuller and 
better understanding as well. Super-conservative people, it 
may be suspected, will be prone to regard the sub-conscious, 
whenever exposed, as abnormal or "supernatural" and as 
significant only either physically and sensually or spiritual- 
istically; but it may often have other more positive values. 
It may be potential with what is more civilized, mentally 
and morally sounder, than the conscious and normal life of 
the time. Psycho-analysis, then, need not be merely diag- 
nostic and therapeutic, and the sex, which with special em- 
phasis it reveals, the life-urge or the elan vital, however 
original or primitive, we may surely believe is as spiritual 
as physical, as capable of sublimating complexes as of de- 
generate complexes, as often a basis and earnest of progress 
as an evidence of degeneration. Also reading between the 
lines of life now appears to be a psycho-analytical under- 
taking; but it too, is not necessarily only diagnostic of 
trouble and therapeutic in its purpose. On the other hand, 
if the critical time, the fullness of time, when a clear reading 
between the lines is demanded, be a time of much mental 
and moral disease and exposure, this is not to be wondered 
at. An abnormal time must always have its growing pains, 
its growing troubles and its sacrifices. 

Applied to familiar affairs in our own time what we have 
been finding about the accumulation and growing pressure 
of new meaning for the lines of life and the eventually crit- 
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ical need of having this meaning openly read accords fully 
with statements made recently by Viscount Bryce among 
many others and with what any one of us knows well. 
Truly and irretrievably our country, not to say the world 
as a whole, is in a time potential with certain changes. 
Some see serious reversion and degeneracy, for there is so 
much that offends; some, progress; there is so much hope 
and ideal possibility. Inwardly and outwardly, offensively, 
too, and attractively, our life is now really different and the 
changes which are to come — just here possibly lying the 
real crisis of the time — can be in the main only that the ac- 
companying consciousness and the assisting machinery of 
life may effect an adjustment of conscious purpose and or- 
ganization to the new and, however unnoticed or still in- 
articulate, already active life that is ours. Simply we have 
come to the climax of a period of gestation, involving a most 
varied and expanding experience. Extensive travel, far- 
reaching commercial exploitation, hard and most search- 
ing struggles of capital and labor, years of the melting-pot 
and its deliberate but still very inadequate although very 
instructive attempts at Americanization, historical study, 
history being now world-history and no longer for any group 
just national or racial history or even just occidental history 
or just special history of any sort, most extensive scientific 
study and invention and last, but hardly least, the Great 
War giving brutal concreteness to our new world and its 
actual new life,— all these have put into the traditional lines 
of life such a pressure of new meaning that no one can won- 
der at the present unrest and confusion, at the sordid ex- 
posures and the great ideals in the changing, irresistibly new 
life of the day. Morally, mentally, economically, politically, 
is it indeed disease or progress that we are confronting? 
Whichever it be, we are, as to either, finding out our sub- 
conscious life. 

IV. 
Nor — witness again the brutal evidence of the Great 
War or especially many events since — has the new life or 
meaning, now forcing itself on our attention, been by any 
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means only an inner thing. In saying that the fullness 
of time or the climax in the process of gestation was when 
need came to life to read between the lines, I was but using 
a metaphor that of course could not go on all fours. Thus 
in general at the critical time the new life, as in fact so 
much already said here has implied, must at least sympto- 
matically be already at large and positively in the open, 
having its abundant witnesses in all the agencies of protest 
and opposition to the old order and all the abnormalities, 
degenerate or progressive. Such typical isms as anarchism, 
protesting individualism, skepticism, materialism, spirit- 
ualism, abstract idealism, natural to any crisis, are all 
signs if not always direct and active agents of it and, ob- 
stinate and concrete factors of life as they all are, they show 
not merely a new inner life but also a new environment. 
Accordingly the problem of the new time is no mere aca- 
demic reading between old lines, to be accomplished in 
the cloisters or even in the legislative chambers of one's 
own isolated existence, but is an adequate and responsible 
and open recognition of the new facts and relations, an 
effective adaptation to the new environment, so to speak, 
"out there." In other words, again to speak directly of 
our own times, while it is still true that we already have a 
new life impb'cit in our old ways and pressing for clear 
articulation, we have also, as really an intimate incident 
of this and as a distinct challenge not to be denied, a new 
social and political, moral and economic environment. 
Reading between old lines, then, is only half of the need 
that is upon us. Naming new things, formulating our be- 
havior with reference to a new world, the life of which we 
must now live and serve, is the other half. This new 
strange world, now so definitely and concretely a challenge, 
this new and still unchristened life, until recent times so 
beyond our ken, must be given its appropriate name, its 
honest and adequate accounting, from the vocabulary, 
from the social and economic and political ideas, at our 
command. Moreover, if you will but think a moment, 
you will appreciate that nothing more effectively than the 
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naming, of something outside arid strange can insure that 
needed full inner reading of life's old lines. Nothing so 
well brings out of life what is really in it as the need of 
meeting something quite outside and new. With something 
strange to account for, one can no longer just pore over old 
formulae for their merely consistent implications. The 
continued use of the old language in the new world calls 
for something much deeper. 

Thanks to the Book of Genesis and Mark Twain, with 
possibly a little help from outside, we have a sort of myth 
or fable, which, as it is fully appreciated, will seem quite apt 
here and also will touch our theme with a pleasant humor. 
Old names or formula? even for wholly new things, very 
fortunately, I am sure, are quite unavoidable, and are often 
as humorous as startling, whatever else may be said of 
them and their value. Humor, you know, is one of the 
acolytes of truth. But to the fable: Adam and Eve, as 
every one has learned by this time, once set out on a tour 
of the Garden for the special purpose of naming the various 
creatures in it. The task, difficult as it must have been, 
simply had to be undertaken. Practically everything was 
loose and strange in those days. For a while the couple 
got on without serious difficulty; but before one specimen 
Adam, the mere man, was more than ordinarily at a loss, 
hesitant and skeptical, quite unable to get the right name. 
The right name simply was not to be found in his pocket 
dictionary, to speak only figuratively. But Eve relied on 
her intuition or genius and this, most fortunately synony- 
mous with one of Adam's ribs, was equal to the emergency. 
"Call it a galli-wasp," she exclaimed confidently; "That's 
what it is." "Really," protested Adam, "Why should we? 
How do you know it's that? We have never used that 
word that way before." "You dear old normal fool," re- 
torted the man's rib, "Call it, I say, a galli-wasp. It's 
new and strange, I admit; but it just does look like one." 
And galli-wasp it has been ever since. Wonderful dis- 
covery, that made by Eve! Far and keen her recognition! 
The new and newly named never can be anything but the 
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old reborn. Only, as the fable proves, it takes genius, far- 
seeing leadership, to name what is distinctly new. 

Moreover, perhaps only parenthetically, with regard 
to the fable, some may take it very seriously and find no 
accident in the fact that it was the woman in that historic 
naming who lead the man home, giving him the familiar 
name for the strange creature. Certainly women are quite 
as progressive as men; they are really not more conserva- 
tive, spite of a certain reputation to the contrary; but 
they are more easily homesick, domestic, intuitive, awake 
to the new as the real deeper meaning of the old; and so, 
at least by the fable, in times of crises and transition, when 
great leadership is called for, history should somehow pro- 
vide specially for the important service of their intuition 
or domestic influence. Almost I wonder if it have not. 
Some one might well make a study of history from this 
point of view. How far in other historic cases of the nam- 
ing of new things out of an old vocabulary, of bringing a new 
life into old lines or reading the old lines for their developed 
new meaning, has the influence of woman been a significant 
factor? If only to humor such speculation, one might 
infer, not only that every man who would really lead must 
have his Eve, but also that woman's part in the coming 
of new life cannot be supposed to be merely and narrowly 
biological. 

That fable, if as a fable it really may be taken seriously, 
is obviously meant to be much more than a possible tribute 
to Eve and her persuasion generally. It is, too, more than 
just a humorous account of the great and important truth 
that new things in life and history must always be seen or 
met with old forms and so, as they are really new and out- 
wardly obtrusive, must challenge intuition rather than 
mere reason, the common spirit of mere reason always 
being too conservative and legalistic. Only intuition can 
use the old without slavery to its letter. At least in the 
context of the present study of leadership and progress the 
fable suggests, besides those other things, perhaps as only 
a special inference from the important truth about the old 
Vol. XXXII— No. 2. 5 
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for the new, that a progress, which calls at once for the 
inner reading of old ways and for the traditional accounting 
of strange things, must always show a certain genuine 
domesticity. What Eve really did, as has been suggested, 
was to lead Adam home or to make him at home in the 
presence of something strange, and progress without such 
domesticity, without a return, not to the mere roof, but 
to the great spirit of home, is only prodigality. There is 
real truth and so real salvation of thought or life only in 
the awakening that the new strange thing after all really 
looks like some old familiar thing. Riotous living, up- 
heaval, violence may seek progress, but can not constitute 
it. In personal life the return home has been as important 
as adventure and in history, as many an historian has ap- 
preciated, "restoration" has served progress quite as much 
as revolution — provided, of course, the restoration has 
been something more than mere counter-revolution or 
mere reaction, provided it has been restoration with some 
real feeling for the new. Even reactionary movements 
hold a great truth, but a truth which their supporters are 
often the last to appreciate. Frantic returns home or runs 
to cover really are sometimes richly laughable, serving as 
they may the very progress they would avoid. 



To pause here in our study for a summing-up, we have 
found four important conditions of the birth of new life 
among a people: (1) the peculiar intimacy of traditional 
ways with life itself, with life's original instinct or urge, as 
shown by general confusion, fluency, inconsistency, ab- 
normality and often startling transparency; (2) the critical 
or climactic pressure of the accumulated meaning of the 
lines of life with a consequent demand, as the time is full, 
that this meaning be read out ; (3) the obtrusive presence 
and challenge of a new and strange environment which 
demands accounting, not by mere calculation and formal 
reason, but intuitively, and (4) the homing instinct sure 
to assert itself and, however confused and in its blindness 
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given, as so often it is, to just such reaction as our own 
times have shown, sure also to come to understanding of 
itself and its real importance and, while Mark Twain and 
the people generally laugh, to espouse the progressive 
policies of its time. 

These being the conditions of new life and its birth, it 
remains for us in this study of leadership and progress to 
discover the place and importance of the individual. The 
great individual, while of course manifesting characters 
that must be present, however latent, in all individuals and 
that, being at least latent in all, make the leadership itself 
possible, must be one who himself reflects those four condi- 
tions of new life; that is, who is actively superior to mere 
consistency and conformity as well as to the abuse or ridicule 
that his independence may invite, who with a reason which 
is subordinated to insight can catch inner and vital mean- 
ings, who without loss of the faith that has been his and his 
times' has the courage of new things, and who, able to go 
forward without betrayal of his origin and always mindful 
of his home, can make articulate and familiarly intelligible 
the needed new possibilities and ideals of his fellows. 

Of such character, I submit, is the great individual. But 
while no one can portray the great individual and his leader- 
ship of a newly developed life, the person so described must 
seem more a fiction than a fact, more ideal than human 
and actual. Certainly for an accurate and cautious his- 
torian such a person would be hard to find in the flesh or 
in the "true" records. Only considerable glossing would 
make any one of any time able to pass the test. Not that 
history does not report leaders to us, but there is a difference 
between accurate history and a would-be appreciative his- 
tory that often takes the will for the deed or fact. More- 
over, as an interesting though hardly conclusive question, 
at any time has any individual in the opinion of his con- 
temporaries generally quite met or even notably approxi- 
mated our definition? Perhaps, then, leadership is after 
all only an ideal, a noble fiction. Perhaps, leadership never 
is real or accomplished contemporaneously, but is rather 
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either a prophecy or a sort of after-thought or after-discovery, 
a great leader being rather the selection, almost the crea- 
tion, of earlier or of later times than the recognized or dem- 
onstrated prophet and hero of his own. Great leaders, 
it may then be, in some sense never really are, but are either 
leaders that are sometime to come to deliver their peoples 
or that once upon a time walked among men. Such leaders, 
of course, only an appreciative, generous history could 
discover. If a leader has to be in any sense ahead of his 
times and, more than others, in any sense also loyal to the 
past, how can the accurate historians be any more success- 
ful in finding him than his own contemporaries? 

Indeed I suspect that great individual leadership, like 
a common, general individualism, truly is a good deal of an 
abstraction, being more thinkable than findable; in other 
words, having a wider reach and deeper root than the merely 
findable things of space and time. Political philosophers 
have often compromised their own best ideas and purposes 
by failure to appreciate this. Rousseau's universal in- 
dividualism, his absolute democracy, for example, was 
really only a great dream to be interpreted, not something 
to be taken literally as report either of an actual past, of an 
early Golden Age, or of a future social and political Heaven. 
In actual, contemporary life real leadership can not be 
wholly identified with any discoverable person nor is there 
ever, was there ever or will there ever be a condition of 
general unmixed individualism, pure and simple and un- 
qualified, with its so oft proclaimed liberty and fraternity 
and equality for all and its bondage and service for none. 
But, past or present or future, the unfindable is not neces- 
sarily unreal. 

From the abstractions of political philosophers to pass to 
so concrete a thing as the. familiar, almost too familiar, 
party convention, will seem a bit sudden and not without 
some shock; but of life, as in this matter of individuals it 
is actually found or findable, we have in the convention an 
excellent although perhaps almost too sharply focussed 
illustration. Thus, to begin with, it really takes at least 
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two conventions, either being for the other in near prospect 
or near memory, to make one. Naturally each always has 
the country in some measure but it has also the other in 
special measure in mind. Secondly, at either, there is a 
mobile, more or less kaleidoscopic confusion of factions and 
persons as well as of policies conservative and progressive. 
The recognized leaders, however proclaimed and however 
assertively independent or however patriotic for the old 
or the new, are always pretty much in the hands of their 
numbered — if only the number may become a majority! 
— and organized friends. Except for all sorts of generally 
hidden minor groups and personal rivalries and their petty 
leaderships, at least ninety-five per cent of all present are, 
taken in the large, docile sheep rather than bell-wethers. 
Yet no one, it is quite true, can be set down as wholly and 
absolutely either. So in actual and practical life are the 
two forces, the social and the personal, organization and 
individuality, closely interlocked. But, thirdly, here being 
where the country has some chance, there are always, as 
undercurrent, felt and in some measure necessarily re- 
sponded to, in the consciousness of all, in the sensitive life 
of both conventions, the general life and interest and need 
of the time. Sometimes, too, the ideas and character and 
purpose of some insistent and unforgettable individual, 
here supported, there opposed, which making very little 
difference, may constitute a real power behind all the manip- 
ulation and machinery, all the deliberation and partisan- 
ship. Then, as for the outcome, I need say no more than 
that the chances seem to be quite against the first choice 
of any considerable faction in either convention being 
selected. Whichever party wins, too, in the final general 
election, the subsequent events are likely to show the out- 
ward victory superficial, heed being soon given to the real 
life and wish of the country. Fortunately any party is 
more candid and responsible, less in mere blind opposition, 
when in power than at the convention, although quite 
humanly and humorously it will get at such a result, when 
possible, through indirection and disguise, by back-door or 
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window rather than at the front. In England, for example, 
the victorious conservatives have had a way, almost a 
habit, by all sorts of sinuous routes, although sometimes 
also boldly and openly, of appropriating the purposes and 
policies of those whom they have opposed; while the lib- 
erals, come into power, have always lost some of their 
liberalism; and what has been thus true in England well 
illustrates so-called practical politics the world over. 
Whether pessimist or optimist can get most satisfaction 
out of that fact I shall not try to say. Enough that, what- 
ever the machinery, the deeper forces of life do seem to pre- 
vail and that there appears to be ample justification for 
the common and often great difference between history's 
later appreciation of events and forces and men of any 
time and the contemporary party-ridden judgments and 
accounts. 

Also, in the whole story we can see how abstract and in- 
tangible is great leadership or individualism in general. 
Social organization and personal individuality never do 
or can exist apart. Outwardly at any time there are al- 
ways many independent leaders, so-called with varying 
fractions of truth, and among them there may be preparing 
for the posthumous recognition of history a real and great 
leadership. Outwardly, again, there are always parties 
and factions, even great races and powerful nations, with 
their constraints and uniformities and their sheep-like 
personnels and, while more or less pressing in the personality 
of every sheep among them there will be some active in- 
dividuality, in a small fraction or a large contributing its 
influence for a different life, there will always be the sheep 
and the sheep-folds, as well as all the articulate ways of 
life which these imply and without which, supplying as 
they do the necessary formal lines, the mediums, the meth- 
ods and the language, of association and communication 
and exchange, leadership itself would not be possible. 

In any selection of leaders, as in other matters, I may be 
reminded here that it is the voting majority of the people 
that rules. This is true or rather, like most things in- 
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volving human affairs, only in some part true, a "half- 
truth." It is not the whole truth. At least there is a 
certain incongruity between an electoral majority rule 
with its selection of some individual, and real leader- 
ship. Real leadership, in the first place, as we should 
keep in mind, is not naturally a matter of outward, formal 
and merely contemporary selection; and, in the second 
place, only suggesting perhaps the peculiar utility of 
such democracy, formal majorities by the nature of the 
case, by dint of the manner of their mobilization, tend 
either to reaction or to revolution. In both reaction and 
revolution they have positive value; but they do not in 
themselves directly promote or foster constructive progress. 
Progress needs both such democracy and some aristocracy, 
mass-play and real leadership. History probably would 
show the forces of the two, of communally associated action 
and of aristocracy, including even personal loneliness, 
nearly if not quite equal in their importance. 

VI. 

Very little has been said so far, except by implication, 
when the great leader was defined in that fourfold character- 
ization, of the individual in general, of the size and character 
of the human person. Yet specific measurement and ap- 
praisal of the person are quite pertinent. How small any 
one of us is, counting only as one in millions, living a mo- 
ment or two in eternity ! How petty, too, and ignorant and 
prone to be selfish and mean! But also how great is any- 
one, always the possible leader of one's group and possible 
member of any group, there being no groups that are in- 
violable! Nothing, in short, can be smaller or meaner, 
nothing greater or nobler, than a human person. Perhaps 
the very possibility of smallness and mere selfishness is 
what gives significance to the greatness and the nobility, 
when these are realized. Josiah Royce, I remember, in the 
very possibility of evil found conviction of God. Lacking 
the courage to fail, as so often said, no one can ever ac- 
complish anything deeply worth while. But suffice it now 
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that, midst all his danger of smallness, the person can be 
great. On just what is this possibility based? 

Many have thought of individuals as only the diminu- 
tive parts of the massive, overwhelming whole, or, again, 
as atoms independent and unrelated, each quite shut up 
within its separate and more component than composed 
self and, if at all social, social only for selfish reasons or 
under compulsion from either earth or Heaven. There 
has been, too, much popular acceptance of individualism 
as naturally even anti-social, aggressively opposed to co- 
operative living of any kind. But the atom, we are learn- 
ing, is really in itself, however diminutive, big with the 
character and the forces of the whole solar system and the 
human individual, however small, if really alive, holds in 
himself all the elements and interests and agencies that 
belong to the whole fabric of society. Perhaps I ought not 
to tell any of my readers how great he is — theoretically, 
in native possibility! Perhaps, on the other hand, it is 
fortunate that the cosmic genius in any one of us is some- 
times a bit hampered by the formalities of civilization. 
But, at least latent, in every individual there is the cosmic 
unity. 

Surely it is the very genius of individuality to be social; 
but not just conventionally so. The genuinely social 
factors of individuality may be variously indicated and will 
doubtless seem significant in varying degrees. Very im- 
portant indeed, although not likely at once to be generally 
appreciated, is the fundamental fact that every act of an 
individual, which shows him, as it were, breaking away 
from his conventional and uniformed associates, is an act 
of some special adaptation and all such adaptations are 
essentially social, while many of them may be ideally and 
progressively so. Some one has said that adaptiveness 
beyond mere convention is the very essence of real culture. 
Of course, to recall what was said of the possibility of doing 
wrong, of failing, the individual always may live specially 
and unconventionally by one of two ways, one known as 
the selfish way, by which he becomes, or tends to de- 
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generate into, a mere sordid creature of physical, sensuous 
nature, the other the nobly personal way, certainly not 
less individualistic, by which he moves forward into greater 
breadth and depth of life; but it is worth observing that by 
either route the individual comes into the life of the whole; 
becoming by the former, the way of mere uncontrolled 
instinct, a helpless creature of nature; by the latter, the 
way of conscious and well-purposed will, what in the lan- 
guage of religion would be called a participant in the crea- 
tive life of God. There is simply no such thing as an in- 
dividual, however unconventional, be he instinct-impelled 
or will-guided, who can live, as an atom, to himself alone. 
The very genius of individuality is wholeness, degenerate 
or progressive. 

Besides the essentially social, however unconventional, 
character of the special adaptations of the individual, 
there is to be remarked for our present purpose the very 
different quality of the lif e of the individual as an individual 
from that of the group. Breadth and narrowness, vitality 
and artificiality, facility or versatility and rigidity, hos- 
pitality and exclusiveness, humanity and institutionalism 
are some of the contrasts. "Personally I would do any- 
thing, but, as you know, I am an officer of administration 
and government." Personally and humanly soldiers ex- 
change real courtesies across battle-lines; but as soldiers 
their exchanges are quite different. Was it not Rousseau 
who said, with a philosopher's violence of abstraction, 
that if there were only persons in the world, only free, un- 
organized individuals, there would be no battle-lines of 
any kind? Parties, factions, nations fight, not persons; 
not free, fraternal and equal persons. 

Again, it quite belongs to the size and character of in- 
dividuality that it puts emphasis on feeling rather than on 
reason; if selfish, on the feelings of sense, if nobly personal, 
on those of insight, of faith and the spirit. Reason and 
its formulae belong primarily to the group and the institu- 
tion; it is the faculty of law and order; but, taken abstractly, 
the individual, for good or for ill, is, not properly illegal or 
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disorderly, but super-legal, the law being for him, not he 
just for it. The individual, too, may dream. He is 
naturally loyal to general principles, to the great free spirits 
of things rather than to any literal and formal pronounce- 
ments about them. He welcomes adventure, pursuing 
the impossible or rather — a much better word — the incom- 
mensurable. For his goal and the great adventure of it he 
has often been willing to die. He is, in other words, by 
nature a visionary, an adventurer, an impractical doc- 
trinaire. Indeed I am sure there can be no real, genuine 
individuality without some of the inspiration of the im- 
practical. In history the impractical adventurers, the 
great doctrinaires, although never formally chosen, have 
come to command their millions, while the practical men 
have served rather than commanded only thousands. The 
doctrinaires have inaugurated new epochs; the others, so 
much more "practical", have merely maintained old ones. 
So few of us realize the profound appeal of general ideas, 
of so called abstract generalities. Yet at critical times 
they always get wide vogue and they have great power. 
Love, Justice, Liberty, Humanity, Equality may sound 
dull, but theirs is a significant dullness. They are the life, 
too, of the individual, making him big and active with the 
whole of life, and they give him all men as his followers. 
Time quite forbids that I should go on as I would. Still, 
may I add, before concluding, that in genuine individuality, 
belonging to its size and character, to its expansiveness, 
must always be three especially human gifts of truth: 
memory, imagination and humor. Memory only names 
once more what before I called the homing-instinct so im- 
portant to effective progress. Without imagination the 
individual must simply betray his own birthright of free- 
dom and adventure, of open-mindedness and, if I may use 
the word, open-willedness. But humor is a peculiarly 
human and personal gift of truth, especially when one can 
laugh at oneself as well as at others and perhaps above all 
when one can bear that others should laugh at one also. 
These three gifts of truth, I say, are special virtues of the 
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person and marks of his size and peculiar genius, enabling 
him to be just such a reader of inner meanings and namer 
of new things as a progressive leader must always be. 

In conclusion, if you have understood my measurement 
and appraisal of personal individuality, you will see how 
in all individuality lives something that is quite superior 
to the distinctions of place or time, of class or institution. 
Even races and whole eras are smaller than the individual. 
They divide life; he is a unity of it. They confine it; he 
frees it and makes it grow. And in time of crises, with 
the gestation that we have seen, as the preparing new life 
appears, some individual, leading the rest, is sure to be 
able to interpret or — must we rather say? — after his death 
to be found to have interpreted that life to itself. Real 
leadership does have to wait on time. In its own day, jusfc 
because it is leadership, real and progressive, courageous 
and adventurous, impractical and insistent, it has to be in 
question and obscured, often denied and abused. The 
greater leadership be in its day, the more it will be made 
clear or proved outwardly, as in so many historic cases, 
afterwards. No real leader is ever without honor save in 
his own time. Even an ordinary person, it is to be hoped, 
possesses enough individuality in size and quality to make 
his success in some measure depend on the future. To live 
only for the day, not to build beyond knowledge, is hardly 
to live at all. In such living is no effective personality. 

Would you have an illustration of great leadership? I 
take as recent a case as is safe. How great was Lincoln; 
how far-seeing; how above the mere law; how open in mind 
and will; how human; how gifted with humor, imagination 
and sense of home; and how insistent. Abused for his 
insistence; having enemies north as well as south, at home 
as well as abroad, he not so much was for his time as be- 
came for all time a great leader. Now not this country, 
but also England, and not the North but also the South 
celebrate him. His leadership, seeing deeply, progressive, 
assertive but, in spite of attacks and charges, not auto- 
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cratic, was real and is now proved. Writes of him, or of 
all leadership, a great English poet and playwright: 

"When the high heart we magnify, 
And the sure vision celebrate, 
And worship greatness, passing by, 
Ourselves are great." 

Aleked H. Lloyd. 
Univebsity op Michigan. 



